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You will sometimes hear it said, and sometimes even see it written, that when the ancient 
Greek audience came to the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens to watch a tragedy, they knew 
just what was going to happen on stage because they already knew how the myth went. But 
that is very far from the truth, because in fact the dramatists made all kinds of changes to 
the myths when they came to turn them into plays. From what we know of ancient 
literature, it looks as though the story played out in Sophocles' Antigone was not only 
exciting, tragic, moving (etc., etc.), but was also new to the audience who sat down to watch 
it in (probably) 442 or 441 B.C. 

Sophocles' new Antigone 

At the start of the action king Oedipus is dead, and his sons, Eteocles and Polyneices, have 
fought to gain rule over Thebes and have killed each other. Creon, their uncle, is now ruling, 
and has ordered that the body of Polyneices, the traitor who with six other warriors led an 
army against Thebes, must be thrown out unburied; if anyone goes against this edict and 
tries to give him burial, then they will die. (During the play, of course, Antigone will defy 
Creon's order, and will indeed die.) 

It is this refusal of burial to Polyneices which seems to be the invention here. In Theban 
legend, as opposed to Athenian tragedy, Polyneices was apparently buried quite normally. 
The Theban poet Pindar speaks of seven funeral pyres for the seven leaders who marched 
against Thebes. The traveller and geographer Pausanias tells us that in Theban legend the 
pyres of Eteocles and Polyneices refused to mingle because of the brothers' hatred, so 
obviously they were both buried in the usual way. Thus the non-burial of Polyneices was not 
there in Theban myth. 

So if this was new when the myth was played out on the stage at Athens, then Creon's veto 
of burial must have been new too. And therefore the part played by Antigone must have 
been new as well - all an Athenian innovation (which is quite plausible, when you think of 
the Athenian ending which Aeschylus gave to the Argive Oresteia myth in his Eumenides , or 
the Athenian ending which Sophocles gave to the Theban Oedipus myth in his Oedipus at 
Colonus). 



So does this mean that Sophocles himself invented Antigone's heroic stand against Creon? 
It's true that in a play by Aeschylus, the Seven against Thebes, produced some twenty five 
years earlier in 467, the question of the brothers' burial is briefly mentioned; but most 
scholars agree that these lines were not written by Aeschylus himself, but by someone else 
later on so as to make it consistent with Sophocles' popular play. As for Euripides, in his 
Suppliant Women Polyneices gets buried with all the rest of the Argive leaders who fought 
against Thebes; and in his Antigone, of which we have only a few fragments, it seems that 
Antigone lives, and marries Haemon, and has a son call Maeon. 

So if there is nothing in these other dramatists of Antigone's lonely defiance of Creon and 
heroic death, then it does look as if this could well have been Sophocles' own invention. (We 
can never be absolutely sure, because we have such a small proportion left to us of all that 
was actually written in the ancient world.) Certainly he has created an Antigone, the sister 
who under threat of death insists on burying her brother, who is quite unique. 'I shall bury 
him', she says, 'And if I die for it, that is fine. Loved, I shall lie with him I love ... for I must 
spend more time in pleasing the dead below than the living, since there I shall lie for ever' 
(71-6). 

So she gives her brother a sprinkling of earth as token burial, and when she is discovered 
and Creon reminds her of his edict, she replies: 'That order did not come from Zeus. Justice, 
who dwells with the gods below, laid down no such laws for men. I did not think your edicts 
strong enough for a mortal to override the unwritten and unfailing laws of heaven, for their 
life is not of today or yesterday, but for ever ... I knew that I should have to die, of course, 
even without your edicts; and if I am to die before my time, I count that a gain . . . For me to 
meet this fate is a trivial pain. But if I had let my mother's son lie there unburied, that would 
have grieved me. This will be no grief' (450-68). 

So Antigone is walled up in a cave, where she hangs herself; and Creon's son Haemon, who 
loves her, kills himself over her corpse; and Creon's wife Eurydice commits suicide when she 
learns that her son is dead. This is what Antigone's defiant sprinkling of earth leads to. 

Thus Sophocles has created for his Antigone a major and central role. But if we ask why he 
chose to construct his play in this way, then perhaps the answer has something to do with 
the part that he has created for Creon, because if we look carefully at the play it seems that 
Sophocles was more interested in what happened to Creon than to Antigone. 

Antigone's role 


It's easy for us to feel that Antigone must be Sophocles' main focus because of what seems 
to be her magnificent heroism in standing up for her beliefs. It's easy for us to approve of 
Antigone, for one thing because she goes to her death like a martyr and for something that 



looks very like a religious conviction. Also, from a feminist point of view, we tend to admire 
her for her determined stance against male authority. (Creon says that he won't be defeated 
by a woman, so we certainly have the male/female issue raised.) 

But would the fifth century audience have seen Antigone as this magnificent, heroic figure, 
or would they have reacted rather like the chorus react - as bewildered and disapproving? 
We have to remember that in fifth-century Athens traitors were regularly denied burial on 
Attic soil; so it could be said that Antigone was putting her own private interests in front of 
those of the city. The prophet Teiresias reports that Polyneices should have been buried and 
Antigone not. But he makes no comment on her action, which seems to have been a failure, 
since despite the sprinkling of earth Polyneices is still unburied and still polluting Thebes. To 
put an extreme case, all that Antigone achieves is to cause the deaths of three people. 

Creon's role 

So let's look at Creon's role. First, a small point: his part in the play is much longer than 
Antigone's, and more elaborate. Second, and more important: when Antigone goes to her 
death about two thirds of the way through the action, she seems to disappear from the play 
since so little is said about her. We hear that she is dead, of course, but the real climax of 
the messenger's speech is his description of Haemon's suicide over her corpse. The last part 
of the play is all centred on Creon, and this must be a deliberate choice by Sophocles. 

Third, Haemon's corpse is brought onstage for Creon to mourn, while Antigone is left in her 
cave. She could have been brought back, but again Sophocles has chosen not. The death 
which comes home most immediately to the audience is that of Haemon, with Creon 
himself carrying his son's body onstage. 

Fourth, there is the suicide of Eurydice, Creon's wife, which must be another dramatic effect 
by Sophocles to emphasise Creon's tragedy. For over three quarters of the play there is no 
mention of her, then suddenly she is brought on just to hear of Haemon's death and kill 
herself. She is relevant only to Creon, to pile grief on grief. Again, we see her corpse brought 
on, so her death is made very real; and the last thing we see in the play is Creon mourning 
the two corpses and his own dreadful fate. 

And surely that fate is worse than Antigone's. They both stick to their principles, and 
Antigone chooses to take her own life for hers. But Creon loses his wife, loses his son, and 
has to live on, knowing that he himself brought them to their deaths. We see Antigone's 
fate from the beginning of the play: she says she will die, and so she does. But Creon's 
tragedy grows before our eyes, while he himself cannot see it. 



Creon's tragedy 


In some ways, Creon is very like Oedipus in Oedipus the King: he is a man who sets his 
tragedy in motion by acting out of love for his city, but who is blind to what end his actions 
are leading him. Creon's concern for his city is absolutely clear from his long, first speech; 
his country is the most important thing to him. ’The man who considers a friend more 
important than his own fatherland 1 , he says, 'I count him as nothing' (182-3). So the traitor 
to his city must be refused burial. 

Thus Creon's initial act in denying Polyneices burial, though perhaps misguided, is based on 
good intentions. He is simply blind to where it will lead. He is so sure that he is right, and 
doing the gods' will, that when he learns from the Guard that dust has been sprinkled on 
Polyneices' corpse, he shouts out, 'Intolerable, your saying that the gods have any kind of 
concern for this corpse' (282-3). Again rather like Oedipus, he thinks that bribery and 
corruption have been going on among people who value money more than the good of their 
city: 'No such evil currency as money ever arose among men. This destroys cities; this drives 
men from their homes; this trains and undermines honest souls till they set themselves to 
shameful acts' (295-9). 

But when the Guard brings on Antigone, and Creon learns that it is she who has tried to bury 
Polyneices, then there is more reason to blame his reactions. 'I am no man, and she the man 
instead, if she is to have the victory in this and go unpunished', he says (484-5); and, later, 
'No woman will rule while I live' (525). So he sticks to his principles stubbornly, not wanting 
to be done down by a woman. But we have to remember that they are - or at least that 
they began as - principles, and that he believed he was acting for his city's good. 

Haemon tells him how wrong he is, and that the whole city disapproves of his action; but he 
won't listen. 'We must on no account be worsted by a woman', he says, 'Better to fall from 
power, if we must, because of a man; then we should not be called inferior to a woman' 
(678-80). 

After Antigone has been shut away in the cave, Teiresias also tells Creon how wrong he is; 
but still he won't listen. (Again as in Oedipus the King, the blind prophet has true insight, 
while the king is blind to the truth.) It is only after Teiresias has left that Creon listens to the 
advice of the chorus, and gives in - but too late, we find. Antigone is dead, and Haemon 
dies, and Eurydice dies, and Creon is left alone. This is what his principles, his original good 
intentions, have come to. And all the time Creon is onstage, from the very beginning, we see 
his tragedy growing around him while he simply has no idea of it, until at the end of the play 
it is all there is to see, both for him and for us. 



So, to go back to our earlier questions of why Sophocles created this vital and unique 
Antigone with the major role of defying Creon and trying to bury her brother, then one 
possible answer may be that Sophocles was writing a tragedy of Creon, and simply needed 
her to bring Creon down, to be the instrument of Creon's fate. But then Antigone was so 
powerful an invention that she captured the imagination of everyone thereafter. She sprang 
to vivid life on a spring day in Athens almost two and a half thousand years ago; and of all 
the women characters in Greek tragedy, she is the one who has most fascinated Western 
imagination, inspired more thinkers and writers, than any other. But, even so, we must not 
let her tragedy overshadow the greater tragedy of Creon. 
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